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New Crisis in India 
Raises Grave Issues 


Gandhi’s Arrest and Widespread 
Rioting Could Result in 
a Major Disaster 


BLOW TO UNITED NATIONS 


A Military and Political Setback in 
India Would Be Threat to Our 
Whole Position in Asia 











The whole world is tensely watch- 
ing developments in India to see 
whether the explosive events of re- 
cent days will turn into a major up- 
heaval. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
are working feverishly to promote 
disorder and disunion in India—to 
take advantage of the conflict be- 
tween leaders of that country and 
England. They are using every 
propaganda device known to them 
in this campaign, and are cooperat- 
ing closely with fascist leaders of In- 
dia. The United Nations, on the 
other hand, are using all their infiu- 
ence for a peaceful settlement, hop- 
ing to prevent an uprising among the 
390,000,000 people of that land—an 
uprising which might result in a 
major setback for their cause. 

The vital stakes involved in the 
present Indian turmoil cannot be 
overestimated. Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick, writing in the New York 
Times, tells of the contribution which 
India is making in the war: 

“Already the teeming peninsula is 
in process of becoming the arsenal of 
the East. A rapid expansion of in- 
dustry in the past two years has 
doubled steel production to 2,000,- 
000 tons a year, tripled and quad- 
rupled the output of guns, armored 
cars and ammunition, established 
shipyards for building corvettes, 
minesweepers and patrol boats.” Miss 
McCormick says that the Calcutta 
area alone “produces more military 
supplies than Free China, the Middle 
East and Africa put together.” 


Great Reservoir 


India, she continues, “is a great 
reservoir of manpower. The British 
have raised an army of nearly 2,000,- 
000 in India. Out of a population 
approximating 390,000,000, this force 
could be multiplied many times even 
if recruits were drawn only from 
the warlike people of the north.” 

Thus, if India’s growing strength 
is impaired through disunion and 
chaos, it will be a serious blow to 
the United Nations. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be easier for 
Japan and Germany to join hands on 
Indian soil. The Japanese are al- 
ready in adjoining territory (Burma), 
and the Germans are pushing their 
way through southern Russia in the 
general direction of India. If the 
Axis forces succeed in coming to- 
gether in India, they will be in such 
&@ powerful position in Europe and 
Asia that it might take many years 
to dislodge them. Of course that 
danger is not imminent at the mo- 

(Concluded on page 3) 


GIDAL FROM P.P.Cc. 


‘How far will the people of India follow Gandhi? 








The Tale of Two Families 
By Clay Coss 


I want you to meet the Allen family. You already know of them, or rather 
you know a number of families of their type. There are four of them—the 
parents, a son and a daughter, both of whom are in their teens. On the 
surface, there is nothing unusual about this family. Its members pride them- 
selves on being Americans and take it for granted that we are going to 
win the war. 


But that is the trouble! They do not take the war seriously. To observe 
their everyday activities, one would never realize that we are engaged in a 
life and death struggle. Not one of them has made a single sacrifice that has 
not been forced upon him. 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen continue to give costly parties and to spend all their 
leisure time in seeking entertainment and pleasure for themselves. When- 
ever there is a threatened shortage of certain products, Mrs. Allen rushes in 
and buys as large quantities of these goods as possible and stores them away. 
Despite the fact that she has an abundance of free time on her hands, she 
spends practically none of it on Red Cross work or other war activities. Some 
time ago, she took a two-hour training course in war bond selling, thinking 
it would be fun, but she soon found it tiresome and then made herself un- 
available when her services were requested. She probably did not stop to 
think that our fighting men get tired, too, but they keep right on fighting 
nevertheless. 


Mr. Allen is buying, among other things, all the golf balls he can so as 
to be certain of playing even if the time comes when his friends are no longer 
able to. When asked to be an air-raid warden, or to participate in other home 
front activities, he is far too busy with his work. The war has added so heavily 
to his burdens, he regretfully turns down all bids for his services on the home 
front. For appearance’s sake, and also because he thinks they're probably as 
good an investment as he can make, he buys a fair number of government 
bonds. This eases his conscience, making him feel he is doing his share. At 
the same time he is feeling patriotic, however, he is also figuring how much 
interest the government will owe him on his bonds. 


The attitude of Mr. and Mrs. Allen has carried over to their son, Harry, 
and their daughter, Margaret. Neither of them ever participates in school 
campaigns for the collection of needed scrap materials. They occasionally 


buy a few war stamps when it would be embarrassing for them not to, but 
most of the time they, like their parents, scheme and plan so as to avoid 
making any more sacrifices than they absolutely have to in helping to win 
(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 


the war. 


Record Farm Output 
Still Short of Goal 


Some Crops Are Left to Rot in 
Fields Becausé of Acute 
Manpower Shortage 


U. S. MUST CONSERVE FOOD 


Present Huge Surpluses Would Soon Be 
Exhausted if Severe Drought 
Should Sweep Country 














A few days ago President Roose- 
velt vetoed the Gillette rubber bill, a 
bill designed to increase the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber from grain 
alcohol. In the message to Congress 
which explained his veto, the Presi- 
dent made the following statement: 

“There is one other commodity— 
of supreme importance—which is in- 
volved in this question of synthetic 
rubber. That is food... . In addition 
to the further consumption of critical 
materials for the construction of any 
new alcohol plants which the new 
agency may determine to be neces- 
sary, this provision may require the 
consumption of many millions of 
bushels of grain. Even the process of 
making synthetic rubber under the 
present program, now actually under 
way, will require almost one hundred 
million bushels of grain. 

“Tt is true that we have great grain 
reserves at present; but we must bear 
in mind that there is a steadily in- 
creasing demand for grain for the 
making of food for the Army and 
Navy and Air Force—not only of the 
United States but of all the United 
Nations. 


Hints of Scarcity 

“In the event of a serious drought 
next year like those of 1934 and 1936 
—which is always a possibility—our 
reserves of grain may not be sufficient 
to cover the requirements both for 
food and for unlimited alcohol and 
rubber. Therefore, the need of grain 
for food instead of unlimited rubber 
or alcohol is something which must 
also be taken into consideration by 
those charged with the over-all re- 
sponsibility of the entire war produc- 
tion effort.” 

To some people the President’s 
words may come as a surprise, point- 
ing as they do to the need for con- 
serving food, and hinting of scarcity 
for the future. They contrast strik- 
ingly wit what the American public 
has recently been hearing about the 
food situation. In newspapers and 
in magazines we have read glowing 
descriptions of this year’s record har- 
vest. We have heard of vast grain 
fields yielding almost a billion bushels 
of wheat, which have filled all the 
regular storage facilities to the brim 
and overflowed into empty school- 
houses, woodsheds, garages, and spare 
rooms. We have heard of orchards 
heavy with fruit; of lush truck gar- 
dens pouring out such large surpluses 
of vegetables that special marketing 
methods have had to be used to get 
rid of some of them. The Department 
of Agriculture has urged us to eat 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Communications across and around southern Africa—from a map in “Global War” 


A Book in the News 





A New Atlas for This Global War 


OST Americans approached this 
supremely geographical war 
with only the haziest idea of the out- 
lines of the various nations and conti- 
nents. Their knowledge of climate, 
mountains and natural resources, 
dating back to grade school text- 
books, was equally vague. While 
newspapers and magazines have 
since become highly map-conscious, 
little of a comprehensive nature has 
been available. 

It is this gap in popular under- 
standing of the war which Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer’s new book, Global 
War (New York: William Morrow 
and Company. $1) attempts to fill. 

Mowrer presents geographical de- 
scriptions of each of the Great 
Powers including tabulations of such 
other strategic factors as manpower, 
industrial development, natural re- 
sources and wealth. He attempts to 
analyze comparative strength on the 
basis of these characteristics as well 
as of space relations. 


Besides the territory of the Great 
Powers themselves, all other signifi- 
cant areas of land and water are 
described and analyzed. Throughout, 
the author points out existing trade 
channels, communications, and mili- 
tary fortifications. He backgrounds 
his discussions with numerous ac- 
counts of how geographical features 
have been used in past conflicts. 

At least half of the book is devoted 
to Marthe Rajchman’s map studies 
of the regions under consideration. 
While excellently done, these maps 
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might be more revealing were they 
accompanied by separate explana- 
tions. As it is, the reader must con- 
sult Mr. Mowrer’s text before inter- 
preting the maps. 

Mowrer is well aware that the 
words of his title, “global war’ sug- 
gest the German concept of geopol- 
itics, and he is careful to differen- 
tiate his own ideas from those of 
Nazi strategist Haushofer. Hausho- 
fer’s theory that a nation is a living 
organism and as such must grow 
territorially or die is little more than 
a complicated excuse for Nazi con- 
quest. Mowrer’s intention is to merely 
describe the geographical dynamics 
of warfare without attempting to 
attach a geographical morality to 
political action. 

Throughout this Atlas of World 
Strategy, as Mowrer subtitles his 
book, he points out strategic possi- 
bilities in the present conflict. In this 
he falters, being apparently unable 
to decide just where the traditional 
ideas of tactics still hold and where 
the use of such contemporary weap- 
ons as the tank and airplane have 
ended their usefulness. For _ in- 
stance, he is uncertain of the value 
of sheer space as a defensive asset. 


On the issue of postwar strategy 
for preserving peace, the author 
frankly admits that he cannot make 
up his mind. He states rather feebly 
that since we have global war, we 
must arrange for global peace, but 
has no detailed plan to offer. He 
fears that any world federation sim- 
ilar to the ill-fated League of Nations 
would inevitably break down into the 
old balance of power maneuvering. 
Further than that, he does not ven- 
ture to say. 


The titanic dimensions of World 
War II have put military strategy 
into such a state of flux that any 
attempt at final statement and eval- 
uation is almost impossible. Mowrer 
is faulty in that he sets out to make 
a final statement, and, finding him- 
self uncertain, leaves his confusion 
with the reader. He would probably 
have been just as open to criticism 
had he been positive in any given 
direction. Ignoring his tactical the- 
ories, the reader will find Global War 
a sound geographical reference, a 
splendid atlas and a real aid to 
understanding the day-by-day prog- 
ress of the war. 





News From 


All Frees. 





Construction of a rail-water route over 
which iron ore can be brought down 
from northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota is to begin immediately. Known 
as the Escanaba plan (see last week’s 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER), 
the new transportation system will 
provide an alternate to the Soo Canal 
route. Ore yards and docks will be 
built at Escanaba, Michigan, and im- 
provements will be made in the rail- 
roads which connect the port with 
Superior, Wisconsin, and Ironwood, 
Michigan. The work is expected to 
be finished by the end of the year. 

* * * 

An all-round ration book—one that 
can be used for a variety of items— 
is the goal of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. With the help of the 
Government Printing Office, it is 
trying to design one which can be 
issued far in advance of the need for 
restricting new groups of commod- 
ities. With such books in the hands 
of the public, it will be possible for 
an item to be rationed after a few 
days’ notice, rather than holding up 
for some _ weeks, 
as was done in the 
case of sugar. 

To send a 1,000- 
plane raiding ex- 
pedition over 
Germany requires 
an investment of 
about $250,000- 
000—at least $200,000,000 for the 
planes and $50,000,000 for training 
the crews. Most of this comes back, of 
course, but $1,350,000 worth of gaso- 
line and oil is used up, not to men- 
tion the well-spent bombs whose cost 


is difficult to estimate. 
* * * 











American shipyards set a new world’s 
record for steel ship construction in 


July. According to the Maritime 
Commission, they delivered into 
service 71 new cargo ships and 


tankers, which weighed a total of 
790,300 tons. Among those deliv- 
ered were 52 Liberty ships. 

* % a” 

The Army urges that Christmas pack- 
ages, cards, and letters for men over- 
seas be mailed between October 1 
and November 1. Anything sent 


after November 1, it says, is not 
likely to reach the soldier in time 
for the holiday. Because available 
cargo space is limited, packages 
should be kept to a minimum in size 
and weight. No package weighing 
more than 11 pounds or measuring 
more than 18 inches in length (or 
42 inches in length and girth com. 
bined) may be mailed. 
* * x 
The Army and the Navy have re. 
quested the American Red Cross to 
collect 2,500,000 pints of blood dur- 
ing the next 12 months. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 donors a week will be 
needed if the year’s quota is to be 
met. 


x * x 


Transcontinental and Western Air will 
soon start operating a five-plane 
daily schedule across the Atlantic 
for the cargo service of the United 
States Army. As soon as equipment 
and crews are available, the com- 
pany will step up the rate to 24 
planes a day—a transatlantic flight 
every hour on the hour. 

+ z * 

The national government spent $5,162,. 
263,000 in July—almost five times 
more than the total spent in July, 
1941. Of the sum, $4,494,460,000 
was for war expenditures. 

= - * 

For the first time in history a con- 
tingent of Canadian troops is to serve 
as a part of a United States Army 
unit. The new combat group of 
which they will be a part is known 
as the First Special Service Force, 
and will be composed of men skilled 
in all offensive operations—para- 
chute, marine landing, mountain 
fighting, and desert warfare. 

* k * 

A Philadelphia cafeteria imprints the 
slogans “Buy Victory Bonds’ and 
“Buy a Victory Bond Today” on the 
pats of butter which it serves. 

* x y 

In a general review of the war situ- 
ation, the Office of War Information 
states that to date American casual- 
ties have been only about one out 
of every 3,000 citizens, but it is cer- 
tain ‘“‘we are not going to win with- 
out heavy losses of men.” 
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The nicest indictment of mediaeval 
inefficiency we’ve seen for some time 
is that of a transport authority who 
points out that the 19 stone piers of 
Old London Bridge were constructed 
without engineering experience ade- 
quate for the enterprise, so the bridge 
functioned only 600 years. 

—London DatLty CHRONICLE 





Teacher: “What can you tell me 
about Italy?” 

Pupil: “It’s shaped like a boot and 
run by a heel.” ELECTED 





Patient: “Doctor, are you sure I have 
pneumonia? Doctors have been known 
to prescribe for pneumonia and the 
patient died of something else.” 

Doctor (irritatedly): “When I pres- 
cribe for pneumonia, they die of pneu- 
monia!” —CapPER’S WEEKLY 





After a terrific struggle, the fresh- 
man finally finished his examination 
paper, looked it over sadly, and then, 
at the end, wrote: 

“Dear Professor: If you sell any of 
my answers to the funny papers, I 
expect you to split fifty-fifty with me.” 

—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“T understand your sister is a finished 
soprano.” 

“No, not yet, but the neighbors al- 
most got her last night.” —MoniTor 





Science is resourceful. It couldn't 
open the railroad coach window, so it 
air-conditioned the train.—CLASSMATE 


























“We'd like to invite 15 boys each week for 4 
rcai home-cooked dinner.” 


ALLEN IN CoLuleRns 
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INDIA IS AN ARSENAL from which come many weapons for the United Nations. 





INT'L. NEWS 


These Indians 


are making gun mounts in a converted railroad shop. 


Storm Breaks Over India 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ment, but it would likely become 
more so in the event of a great up- 
heaval among the teeming masses of 
India. 

That is why it is so important that 
the present crisis in that land be 
dealt with in the wisest possible man- 
ner. The source of the trouble, of 
course, is the age-old issue of Indian 
freedom. Over a period of many 
years, the leaders of India have been 
fighting for self-rule. From time to 
time, the British have yielded a 
larger measure of freedom to India, 
but they still maintain considerable 
control over the land. 


Today the part of India which is 
known as British India is divided into 
11 provinces with varying degrees 
of self-rule. In addition, there are 
562 independent Indian states ruled 
by princes, many of whom are fabu- 
lously wealthy. These states, al- 
though free to rule their own local 
affairs, are joined with British India 
in a federation. The federal govern- 
ment is located at New Delhi, and is 
headed by the governor-general, 
known as the viceroy, appointed by 
the British government. He is as- 
sisted by a cabinet which is referred 
to as the Council of Ministers. This 
Council must have the support of the 
Federal Legislature, which is com- 
posed of two chambers. In the main, 
the members of the Legislature are 
chosen by the 11 provincial legisla- 
tures and by the rulers of the Indian 
States. 


Home Affairs 


Under this system, the Indian lead- 
ers have considerable authority over 
their home affairs. The British 
Viceroy, however, is in a_ position 
to veto most measures of which Eng- 
land does not approve. The British 
also have effective control over In- 
dia’s foreign affairs. The large ma- 
jority of Indian people have no 
voice whatever in the government, 
for they are illiterate and considered 
unqualified to participate. This sit- 
uation would no doubt continue for 
a long time even if India were 
granted complete self-rule. 


None of India’s leaders, except the 
Princes who are undemocratic and 
who do not want any change of gov- 
ernment that will deny them some 
of their privileges, are satisfied with 
the present arrangement. Some 
8foups are more determined to 
change it, however, than others, and 


All-India Congress, which is_ the 
leading political party in the coun- 
try. It is led by such men as Mo- 
handas Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, and 
other well-known personalities. It 
has long been in the forefront of the 
fight against British rule. 

The fact should be brought out at 
this point that the Congress party, 
despite its leading position in India, 
has a membership of only about 
5,000,000, which is only a tiny frac- 
tion of the country’s vast popula- 
tion. As we have pointed out, the 
large majority of Indians are illiter- 
ate and don’t belong to any party. So 
when the Congress party claims to 
represent a majority of the Indian 
people, it is impossible to know the 
extent to which it does. 

There is no question, however, 
that Gandhi, who is the real leader 
of the party, and Nehru, who is 
second in command, have a tremen- 
dous following among the masses of 
their people. In the past, when 
Gandhi has called upon the people to 
participate in one of his civil disobedi- 
ence campaigns against the British, 
the response throughout the land has 
been of tremendous proportions. He 
is idolized by millions of his country- 
men, and they are ready to follow 
where he leads. 


Five times in the past has Gandhi 
been imprisoned for inciting his fol- 
lowers to civil disobedience in the 
effort to win a larger measure of free- 
dom for his country. His efforts 
were rewarded to a considerable ex- 
tent in 1935, when the British greatly 
increased India’s authority to gov- 
ern herself. But Gandhi and his 
followers were still dissatisfied and 
continued their fight for complete 
self-rule, with no strings attached. 

When the war in Europe broke out, 
Gandhi saw his opportunity. He 
knew that with England engaged in 
a life and death struggle, the lead- 
ers of that country would do almost 
anything to maintain India’s sup- 
port. So he carefully laid his plans 
to force England’s hand. The British 
learned of Gandhi’s intentions, knew 
there would be trouble, and thus sent 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who has long 
been in sympathy with India’s 
struggle for independence, to New 
Delhi in an effort to reach a settle- 
ment. Cripps, with the approval of 
the British government, offered a 
public guarantee to the Indian lead- 
ers that they would be given full 


the: outstanding among these is the freedom after the war in return for 





their support of England during the 
present world struggle. 


Why Cripps Failed 


The Cripps mission failed for a 
number of reasons. It was partially 
wrecked on the rock of discord which 
has existed from time immemorial 
between the Hindus and Moslems. 
The 256,000,000 Hindus greatly out- 
number the 88,000,000 Moslems of 
India. Differences in religion have 
produced the bitterest antagonism 
between the two sects with the re- 
sult that it is virtually impossible for 
them to cooperate on any project. 
The Hindus declare that when India 
is freed she must be a united na- 
tion, but the Moslems, fearing domi- 
nation by the Hindus, insist upon 
self-rule for themselves, or at least 
equality of rule with the Hindus. 

Cripps also failed because he was 
unable to break down the long- 
standing distrust which the Indians 
have for Britain. The promise of 
independence after the war was 
branded by Gandhi as a “postdated 
check”’ and it was clear that India 
had no faith in Britain’s word. All 
the efforts of the United States and 
China to allay this feeling proved 
fruitless. The Indians demanded im- 
mediate independence. 

It is possible they might have com- 
promised on this point but they in- 
sisted in at least being accorded im- 
mediate control over their own de- 
fense measures. This was unaccept- 
able to Britain at a time when the 
Japanese were standing at the gates 
of India. The British, on their side, 
were not certain as to how far they 
could trust the Indian leaders to co- 
operate in the war. Cripps appar- 
ently had some foreknowledge of 
Gandhi’s_ disposition to negotiate 
with the Japanese. 

Thus the proposal for independ- 
ence after the war was rejected. 
Cripps, long-time friend of India, 
returned to London. 


Leaders Imprisoned 


Shortly after his return, the work- 
ing committee of the All-India Con- 
gress party went to work on a new 
program of action against England. 
After a number of days of negotia- 
tion, a new movement of civil dis- 
obedience, largely worked out by 
Gandhi, was agreed upon. Strikes, 
the closing down of shops, boycotts 
against British goods, and other non- 
violent weapons which have come to 
be associated with the name of 
Gandhi, were to be part , 
of the movement. A 
little more than a week 
ago, a conference of the 
Congress party met at 
Bombay and approved 
the new freedom move- 
ment. 

What happened after 
that, we all know. 
Gandhi, Nehru, and 
some 150 of their lieu- 
tenants were im- 
prisoned before they 
could spread their ap- 
peal throughout the 
land. It is generally 
expected that Gandhi, 
if no other way is open 
to him, will begin one 
of his famous fasts. The 
big question is this: To 
what extent will his in- 
fluence be felt? Can 
the present disorders 





paratively small and scattered, be 
kept under control, or will they grow 
and fuse into a great upheaval? We 
shall soon know the answer. 

Meanwhile, the British, including 
India’s friend Cripps, insist that they 
took the only safe course open to 
them. To withdraw their control 
from India now, they insist, might 
well result in a ruinous civil war 
between the Hindus and Moslems. 
They have shown their good faith, 
they.contend, by offering India com- 
plete independence after the war. If 
the Indian leaders were realistic, 
continues the argument, they would 
know that all hopes. for their inde- 
pendence will be shattered if the 
Axis nations win the war. 

Gandhi and his followers argue, on 
the other hand, that India cannot 
wholeheartedly take part in the 
world struggle for freedom at the 
very time when she is being denied 
her own freedom. They promise 
that, if given their independence, 
they will fight Axis aggression. 
Gandhi, however, was not too re- 
assuring to the United Nations when 
he spoke of the possibility of nego- 
tiating with Japan. 

The crisis in India is far more than 
a British problem. It is a political 
crisis of the first magnitude for the 
United Nations. In our opposition to 
the Axis principles of domination we 
are preaching the cause of freedom. 
We proclaim that a United Nations 
victory will give all the peoples of 
the world an opportunity to live free 
lives in accordance with their own 
ideas. It is true that there are limits 
to this in the sense that freedom 
must be accompanied and supported 
by stability, responsibility, and 
peacefulness. Nevertheless, the hope 
of general freedom is held out. 


The tragic situation which has de- 
veloped in India deals a blow to this 
political front. The support which 
the United Nations now command in 
China, Africa, and in the conquered 
regions of the Far East, is bound to 
be affected by what happens in India. 
It is significant that Chinese national- 
ists in Chungking are in sympathy 
with the stand Gandhi has taken. 

Perhaps it is too late, but if at all 
possible a new effort should be made 
to solve the problem of India and 
this effort should have the partici- 
pation of all the United Nations. It 
is not enough to blame the Indians, 
or to blame the British, and let it go 
at that. Too much is at stake to let 
matters drift in India. 





which, at the time of 
this writing are com- 


Has India thought of tomorrow? 
FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
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The Week at Home 


Tightening Up 


General optimism about war pro- 
duction was beginning to give way 
last week in the face of a number of 
sobering facts presented by high of- 
ficials and the Office of War Informa- 
tion. The latter’s recent review of 
the war situation told of some bright 
spots in production, but showed con- 
cretely where production must im- 
prove if we are to win. 

Despite the fact that we made more 
planes than any other country in the 
world during June, for example, the 
production of planes for that month 
fell behind the schedule which is 
necessary to meet our needs. The 
same is true, the report said, of tanks, 
of most types of artillery, and of naval 
vessels, particularly the small craft 
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needed to fight submarines. The 
well-known fact that merchant ship- 
ping losses have far outnumbered new 
construction was also reaffirmed. 
The bottleneck of raw materials, 
the OWI said, is such that ‘“‘we have 
more factories than, at the moment, 
we can use—not too many, perhaps, 
compared to the ultimate need, but 
too many for the amount of raw ma- 
terials at present available.” This 
fact was borne out a few days later 
by a report of the War Production 
Board’s labor advisory committee. It 
stated that as many as 1,000 war 
plants may be slowed up or shut down 
during the next two months as the 
result of raw material shortages. 


Rubber Again 


President Roosevelt’s special com- 
mittee to investigate the rubber mud- 
dle had its work well under way last 
week, and its findings are expected 
to give the nation the soundest picture 
of the situation which can be ob- 
tained. Chairman Bernard M. Bar- 
uch, who was head of the War In- 
dustries Board in the First World 
War, has the able assistance of two 
leading educators, Dr. James B. Con- 
ant, president of Harvard University, 
and Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. None of the three has been 
embroiled in past controversies over 
rubber, and there is every reason to 
believe that they will make a fair 
and thoroughgoing job of the in- 
vestigation. 

What the committee learns will 
provide the basis for taking future 
action in producing synthetic rubber 


and for making decisions on such 
related questions as the curtailment 
of motor transportation and the ra- 
tioning of gasoline on a national scale. 

The President announced _ the 
launching of the investigation at the 
same time that he gave his reasons for 
vetoing a bill which would set up an 
independent rubber agency to make 
synthetic rubber from farm products. 
Such a bill, he objected, would divide 
authority over a vital part of the war 
program. Moreover, he said, it would 
result in diverting war materials to 
civilian use, require grain that might 
be needed for food (see page 1), and 
would force the use of farm products 
in making synthetic rubber when 
there might be better raw materials 
for the purpose. 


What's Your Score? 


Three Stanford University profes- 
sors recently devised the following 
test to rate the effectiveness of their 
participation in the war program. 

A person taking the test should rate 
himself from zero to 10 on each of 
these points, depending on his own 
estimate of his efforts: 


1. Avoiding waste of all kinds, in 
the kitchen, factory, on the highway, 
every where. 

2. Buying war bonds and stamps 
with every penny you can spare. 

3. Taking part in civilian defense, 
Red Cross, or other voluntary war 
work. 

4. Serving in silence, guarding vital 
war information, and suppressing and 
refusing to pass on wild rumors. 

5. Extending assistance and hos- 
pitality to our armed forces at home, 
cheering our fighters on the war front, 
applauding our workers for jobs well 
done. 

6. Doing your daily job to the best 
of your ability and keeping physically 
fit. 

7. Maintaining a cheerful. outlook 
despite unfavorable news from the 
front or such things as strikes and 
profiteering on the home front. 

8. Contributing willingly to worth- 
while organizations, such as_ the 
U.S.O., Red Cross, and Navy Relief. 

9. Maintaining a cooperative atti- 
tude toward all wartime regulations, 
especially those measures that tend to 
disrupt your way of life. 

10. Utilizing to the best of your 
ability other opportunities for war 
activity. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA of the Netherlands is a visitor to the national capital and is accompanied 
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CARGO-CARRYING SUBMARINES are the idea of Simon Lake, one of the original inventors of 
the submarine. He is shown demonstrating a model to members of the Senate. 


Memphis Mogul 


The Democratic primary in Ten- 
nessee has nominated Prentice Cooper 
for governor and Tom Stewart for 
senator—which means. only_ one 
thing. It means that Ed Crump, 
genial, white-haired politician from 
Memphis, is still running the state as 
he has since the early 1900’s and as 
he intends to for the rest of his life. 

Cooper and Stewart have hitched 
their political careers to a dictator’s 
band wagon, and they are _ not 
ashamed of it. In this campaign, Gov- 
ernor Cooper told the voters frankly 
that of course he was one of the boss’ 
henchmen, and if Ridley Mitchell, his 
opponent, had the chance he would 
be too. 

Rule by boss is not a new phenom- 
enon in the United States, but it 
has seldom been more highly cul- 
tivated than in Tennessee. Starting 
his career with a minor office in 1905, 
Edward Hull Crump managed to be 
elected mayor of Memphis in 1910. 
Since that time he has represented 
Tennessee in Congress himself, and 
has been the government of Ten- 
nessee through the countless gover- 
nors, senators, representatives, and 
Memphis mayors who owed their 
positions to his machine and their 
allegiance to him personally. Now 
allied with Senator Kenneth D. Mc- 
Kellar, also master of a powerful ma- 
chine, his position is more secure than 
ever. 

The Crump dictatorship is not as 
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by President Roosevelt to the tomb of George Washington at Mount Vernon. 


vicious as certain other boss regimes 
in the United States, but it is quite 
expensive. Although it drains the 
taxpayers with thousands of cre- 
ated jobs for its machine members, 
no organized opposition has been able 
to break its power for over 30 years. 


Unions Now 


In a factory making shells for 
America’s war program, a_ worker 
noticed that having to hold a fuse 
part in his hand while working on it 
slowed him down. At his suggestion, 
a fixture was installed to hold the 
part so that he might work with both 








NOTICE 


In accordance with its publish- 
ing schedule, The American Ob- 
server will not appear during the 
remainder of August. The next 
issue of the paper will be dated 
September 7. 
































hands, and production was noticeably 
speeded. 


Instances like this have given rise 
to the labor-management committees, 
sponsored by the War Production 
Board, and more recently by the CIO. 
In other words, American factories 
are adopting a democratic system of 
cooperation between the man on the 
assembly line and the man who runs 
the plant. 


In these committees, formed on a 
voluntary basis, representatives of the 
workers meet with managers to study 
work routines in the interest of in- 
creasing efficiency. They are not 
meant to interfere with either the 
direct responsibilities of management 
or the traditional activities of trade 
unions. 


While they may discuss the old is- 
sues of collective bargaining, such as 
pay increases, hours, and worker 
training, their single objective must 
be maximum production for winning 
the war. In seeking this goal, they 
will analyze all details of the factory 
process as they relate to the effective 
ness of operations as a whole. They 
may add or eliminate operations and 
put workers at different jobs accord- 
ing to the problems they uncover. 3 
effect, these committees make the 
worker at least a part-time strategist 
in the war of production. 
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The Week Abroad 


American Offensive 


Last week American forces un- 
leashed their first offensive of the 
war—a carefully planned and vigor- 
ously executed attempt to wrest con- 
trol from the Japanese of the stra- 
tegic Solomon Islands. This 900-mile 
string of islands in the South Pacific 
is located roughly 1,000 miles north- 
east of Australia, and at its western- 
most end is only 250 miles east of 
New Guinea. 

The land attack is being carried 
out entirely by American Marines 
and Army troops. However, Aus- 


tralian units are included in the at- 





the industrial and rail center of Kras- 
nograd. As the Russians retreated, 
however, they kept up a vigorous 
rearguard action, and loud explosions 
and clouds of black smoke at the front 
testified to their use of the “scorched 
earth” policy. All the oil installations 
at Maikop (which produced seven 
per cent of the Soviet oil supply), as 
well as the rich grain fields of the 
North Caucasian steppes, were pre- 
sumably put to the torch, leaving only 
a smoking inferno for the onrushing 
Germans. 

The Caucasian chain, which now 
stands as a mighty barrier to further 
Nazi advance, stretches about 770 

miles in a northwest- 
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southeast direction from 
the Strait of Kerch on 
the Black Sea to the 
fabulous oil and man- 
ganese center of Baku 
on the Caspian. The 
German forces are now 
proceeding in both di- 
rections along the base 
of this chain. Toward 
the northeast they 
threaten the vital Rus- 
sian naval base of Novo- 
rossiisk, only 60 miles 


MILES . 








COURTESY N.Y. NERALD-TRIGUNE 
THE SOLOMON ISLANDS where the Marines landed in the 
first U. S. offensive action of .the war. 


tacking fleet, which is directed by 
Vice Admiral Robert L. Ghormley, 
Commander of the United Nations 
Naval Forces in the South Pacific. 
General MacArthur’s air forces are 
also contributing mightily to the 
campaign by heavy pounding of all 
Japanese strong points in the area. 
Especially severe blows have . been 
dealt to Rabaul, the large and im- 
portant Japanese base on New Brit- 
ain Island, just 100 miles west of the 
largest island in the Solomon group. 

Comparatively little has been 
learned about the actual details of 
the campaign as we go to press, al- 
though it is believed that the United 
Nations forces are outfighting their 
opponents. One Allied cruiser has 
definitely been lost so far. 


The strategic significance of this 
attack on the Solomons cannot be 
overestimated. The harbor of Tulagi, 
which has been the focal point of 
Allied attack, is one of the finest 
harbors in the entire South Seas, 
large enough to accommodate the 
whole British fleet, and important 
enough that the Japanese once used 
it as the base for their invasion fleet. 
If the Allies can gain and hold this 
point they will greatly strengthen 
their control of the Coral Sea to the 
southwest, and will threaten still 
further the Japanese bases on New 
Britain and New Guinea. Moreover, 
the Solomons will form the first step- 
pingstone on the long sea-road to 
Tokyo. 

Of further importance, the attack 
may serve to divert Japanese strength 
at a critical moment and forestall an 
attack on Siberia. 


Caucasian Barrier 


Last week, while Russian lines in 
the North held fast, the steadily ad- 
vancing Nazi troops in Southern Rus- 
Sia pushed their way to the very foot- 
hills of the Caucasus Mountains. 
Moscow admitted the loss of the val- 
uable oil fields around Maikop and of 





from Krasnodar. Novo- 
rossiisk is one of the 
few remaining refuges 
for the Soviet fleet in the Black Sea. 

Toward the southeast the Germans 
claim to have reached Pyatigorsk, 170 
miles from Maikop along the railway 
which skirts the northern and east- 
ern end of the Caucasus chain. This 
would seem to indicate the next step 
in the Nazi strategy. The Caucasian 
mountains themselves are almost an 
insuperable barrier; the few passes 
across them are high and wild, and 
can be defended with comparative 
ease. But along the extreme eastern 
edge of the Caucasus is a narrow 
strip of seacoast, some 10 miles in 
width, bordering the Caspian Sea all 
the way to Baku. It is along this 
passageway that the Rostov-Baku 
Railway passes, and it may well be 
along the same road that Hitler’s 
legions will reach the coveted goal 
of Baku. 


The Sky Dragons 


United States Army fliers in China 
under flying Brigadier General Chen- 
nault appear to be stepping up their 
schedule of smashing hit-and-run 
raids on the Japanese. Over last 
week end these men, now called by 
the Chinese the “Sky Dragons,” 
struck damaging blows at the enemy 
at Canton and at the important high- 
way center of Linchwan. 

Japanese airdromes were the ob- 
jectives in two raids on Canton. 
Aside from facilities damaged, a 
number of Japanese planes were de- 
stroyed on the ground and two of 
their new type Zero planes were shot 
down. 

In Linchwan our bombers cooper- 
ated with Chinese troops to attack 
defense works and enemy troops 
while they fought for the town itself. 
The Chinese now appear to hold the 
city which was hotly fought over last 
week. 

Over southern China the Sky Drag- 
ons are becoming an increasingly fre- 
quent and very welcome sight to the 
Chinese soldier. He knows that the 
Americans can be depended upon not 





only to raid Japanese bases but also 
to show up on the fighting front every 
now and then when a few planes can 
make the difference between defeat 
and victory. 


U. S. Aid to Brazil 


One of the significant results of the 
war is the widespread and rapid eco- 
nomic development of Latin America, 
and particularly of Brazil. With her 
foreign markets in Europe and Asia 
cut off, Brazil has been forced to 
diversify her agriculture and industry 
to meet many of her own domestic 
needs. Thus after the war she wi!l 
have a much better balanced economy 
which will be less dependent upon 
foreign buyers and suppliers. 

In many ways the United States is 
aiding in Brazil’s economic improve- 
ment. This largest of our southern 
neighbors produces a wealth of raw 
materials which are essential to our 
war effort, including rubber, iron, 
manganese, bauxite, chromium, 
nickel, tungsten, copper, quartz, and 
diamonds. Not only are we importing 
many of these materials, but in addi- 
tion we are sending trained men to 
aid in their exploitation and develop- 
ment. Likewise we have lent con- 
siderable sums of money for indus- 
trial expansion and have encouraged 
the extension of transportation facili- 
ties. Under our influence Brazil’s 
mineral production has multiplied 
eight times in the last 10 years. 


The extent of U. S. involvement in 
Latin American economics is mir- 
rored in the statistics of commerce. 
This country is now taking well over 
half of Brazil’s exports, while at the 
same time furnishing more than 60 
per cent of Brazil's imports. 


Headlines from Underground 


The heavy hand of Nazi domination 
has swept away many things in Oc- 
cupied Europe, but it has not been 
able to stamp out courage. In the 
face of increasingly terrible penalties, 
the little people of the occupied coun- 
tries continue to publish their for- 
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WORK PROGRESSES on the Pan American High- 
way which is being rushed to completion to 
help in the war emergency. These natives of 
Guatemala are erecting a light pole. 


bidden newspapers, to hide their 
hunted guerrillas and to sabotage. 

Instead of giving way before Hit- 
ler’s terrorism, the underground 
newspapers have actually increased. 
Printed in cellars and unlikely cor- 
ners, frequently moving with ll 
equipment when exposure threatens, 
they somehow manage to survive. 
Among the new French papers, Le 
Pere Duchesne boasts of being in its 
151st year, claiming to be a descend- 
ant of a famous newspaper published 
during the French Revolution. 

When editors of these gallant little 
journals are caught and shot, as often 
happens, someone is always found to 
carry on the work. Pantagruel, the 
Parisian underground paper, still ap- 
pears, although its editor was found 
and executed by the Nazis. Czecho- 
slovakia’s V Boj, the Belgian La Libre 
Belgique, and countless Polish, Nor- 
wegian and other papers still reach 
the people through unknown miracles 
of ingenuity and daring. 

Outside of the forbidden radio sta- 
tions which operate under much the 
same conditions, these newspapers are 
almost the only means by which the 
people of the occupied countries learn 
any of the facts on the progress of the 
war. Through them, the United Na- 
tions hope to organize a fifth column 
to aid the second front. Through 
them, if at all, the subject peoples 
must organize their resistance to 
Hitler. 
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FOOTHILLS OF THE CAUCASUS have been reached by the Nazi armored steamroller. 
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U. S. Warned To 


Conserve Food 


(Concluded from page 1) 


more abundantly, while headlines 
have said: “Plenty of Food for U. S.; 
Any Shortages Are Temporary!” 

Let us look into this paradox. Is 
there plenty of food, or is it scarce? 
What actually is the food situation in 
the United States today? Let us an- 
alyze the facts both from a short 
range and a long range point of view. 

In many respects, from the immedi- 
ate standpoint, the horn of plenty is 
indeed full. It is true that 1942 has 
been an unprecedented year of record 
crops. This year the farmers of the 
United States raised 40 per cent more 
food than in 1918, although they used 
fewer acres to do it. As one observer 
put it, it is “the biggest, most diversi- 
fied, most healthful, most vitamin- 
rich crop ever harvested anywhere 
by any people.” 

The case of wheat has been perhaps 
the most striking. This year’s crop of 
some 900,000,000 bushels is the sev- 
enth largest crop ever harvested. Be- 
cause of an enormous surplus of 630,- 
000,000 bushels carried over from 
last year, storage bins have been filled 
to bursting. We now have on hand 
enough wheat to fill our normal needs 
for two full years, even if we did 
not plant another seed. 


Other Bumper Crops 


This year will likewise see a 
bumper corn crop of more than two 
and a half billion bushels. The pro- 
duction of oats will approach the 
record, and there are big crops of 
rye and barley. Sweet corn, green 
peas, and tomatoes are reaching all- 
time levels, and the same is true of 
poultry and eggs. The United States 
at the present time has more cheese 
on hand than it can use or ship to its 
allies. Grocery stores have featured 
“Victory Food Specials” to get rid of 
huge quantities of lettuce, onions, 
early potatoes, early peaches, and 
plums which had glutted the market. 

The same story can be told for the 
livestock and dairy industries. Pro- 
duction of pork, beef, and milk are 
far above old peaks. For example, 
the pig population for 1942 will run 
more than 105,000,000—a figure 
which is 17 per cent higher than for 
any previous year. 

In summary, the United States now 
has more vegetables, more milk, more 
meat, and more fruit than it has ever 
had before. This would seem to in- 
dicate that there is no need for food 
conservation. But there are serious 
flaws in this picture of milk and 
honey, and therein lie the reasons for 
the seeming paradox of conservation 
in the face of abundance. 

By far the most important thing to 
remember is that record production 
figures mean nothing in themselves 
unless measured against actual need. 
Mont*s ago, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard laid out a far-reaching pro- 
duction program, which set up very 
high goals for farm crops, livestock, 
dairy and poultry products. As com- 
pared to last year these goals called 
for an increase in corn of eight per 
cent; hogs, 14 per cent; beef, eight 
per cent; eggs, 13 per cent; tomatoes, 
18 per cent; potatoes, 10 per cent; 
peanuts, 155 per cent, andsoon. The 
goals were calculated as the amounts 
absolutely necessary to meet the basic 
needs of wartime America. 

The significant fact is that our 
teeming farms and orchards and gar- 





dens have not in most cases reached 
these goals. Production, great as it 
is, has fallen short of the goal in corn, 
flaxseed, peanuts, dried beans and 
peas, oats, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
milk, sheep and lambs, peaches, 
grapes, and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The only commodities in 
which the goals are likely to be 
reached are wheat, hogs, poultry, soy- 
beans, rice, and certain minor feed 
crops. Thus the magnificent sur- 
pluses of which we have heard are 
limited to certain commodities, and 


pounds of food from the United States 
in the last 15 months. The quantities 
which we send are limited only by 
the amount of shipping space avail- 
able, and the increased use of dehy- 
dration and similar space-saving 
methods may mean that we can send 
increasingly larger quantities of food 
in the future. 

Finally, it must be noted that there 
are already shortages developing in 
certain food lines. In spite of the 


tremendous production of meat ani- 
mals, many large cities, especially in 





FSA BY LANGE 


We are facing a shortage of agricultural workers 


the increase of six per cent in total 
food production which Wickard had 
asked for will not likely be reached. 

Furthermore, it should be noted 
that as food production has risen, so 
has the demand for food. The Amer- 
ican nation has never eaten so well as 
it is eating now. Thousands of fam- 
ilies have larger incomes, and are 
spending more money for food. 
Moreover, most people in this coun- 
try are working harder than usual, 
and thus need more energy-producing 
food. This is particularly true of tae 
vast army of workers in war factories. 


the East, are suffering from woefully 
inadequate supplies of meat at pres- 
ent. Fish is becoming more and more 
difficult to get, for the government is 
buying up virtually the entire out- 
put of canned fish, and deep sea fish- 
ing has been drastically curtailed be- 
cause of the war. Critical shortages 
of cooking fats and oils are forcing 
us to dip into reserves at a rate which 
will exhaust them if the war lasts 
for three more years. 

As Ovid A. Martin points out in 
the Washington Star, however, corn 
is the real Achilles heel of the Ameri- 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 


Plenty of wheat today—but what about tomorrow? 


Likewise, the Army is taking titanic 
amounts of foodstuffs for our growing 
military and naval establishments. 
Men in the military service eat a third 
more meat, for example, than the 
average man consumes. 

The government is also shipping 
enormous loads of food to our Allies 
under lend lease. Forty per cent of 
the pork and 60 per cent of the lard 
processed by federally inspected 
packing houses this year will go for 
lend lease. In all, the United Nations 

have received more than 5,000,000,000 


can food supply. ‘Corn is the base on 
which rests the production of meat, 
eggs, poultry, and dairy products. It 
also is a raw material for starches, 
syrup, corn sugar, and industrial al- 
cohol. There must be ample supplies 
of,corn before there can be ample 
supplies of vital foods. [Yet] this 
will be the second successive year in 
which production has not been equal 
to requirements.” 

Since corn reserves are already 
dropping to a dangerously low level, 
production must be increased sharply 


—== 


if our present high rate of output of 
livestock, dairy and poultry products 
is to be maintained. 

So we see that even from the short 
range point of view, the picture of 
plenty is at best a spotted one. Now 
how about the future? Will condi- 
tions improve or get worse? 

Agricultural experts are agreed 
that this is likely to be agriculture’s 
top year during the war. Next year 
we will do well to hold our own, and 
likely production will decline, forcing 
us to draw on reserves even more. 
There are already danger signals 
pointing to trouble ahead. 

For one thing, there may be ad- 
verse weather conditions. We have 
had several good years in a row, with 
no serious drought since 1936. We 
dare not expect that the weather wil] 
continue indefinitely to be so favor- 
able. The war conceivably might go 
on for five or six more years—nobody 
knows. Consider what several con- 
secutive drought years would mean in 
such a case: our enormous surpluses, 
even of wheat, would be speedily ex- 
hausted. 


Labor Shortage 


Another problem which faces agri- 
culture today is the shortage of labor. 
The over-all picture as yet is not bad; 
on June 1 we had a total farm army 
of almost 12,000,000—a quarter of a 
million more than last year. In most 
cases farmers’ wives and children 
substituted as best they could tor 
hired hands who had been drafted, or 
who had moved on to greener pas- 
tures in war factories. However, the 
labor prospects are bound to get 
worse as the years go by, and bounti- 
ful harvests mean little if there are 
not adequate supplies of workers to 
bring them in. Already, in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, farm- 
ers have had to plow under 1,000 
acres of sugar beets which could not 
be harvested because of a lack of 
farm labor. 

The problem for the future is fur- 
ther complicated by the ‘growing 
shortages of machinery, fertilizer, and 
insecticides. The War Production 
Board has already limited the manu- 
facture of new farm machinery to 
83 per cent of the 1940 level. .As time 
goes on this quota will be cut still 
further as steel becomes scarcer, and 
the now plentiful supply of reserve 
machines and parts will become ex- 
hausted. 

Still another problem is that of 
transportation. Agriculture depends 
upon rubber tires just as surely as 
does industry. Again, it is obvious 
that abundant harvests mean little 
if they cannot be transported to stor- 
age and to market. 

A final consideration which neces- 
sarily enters this picture is the matter 
of food for the postwar world. As 
soon as the war is over and shipping 
is safe again, we will need all the 
reserves we can store up to feed 
starving people everywhere. Use of 
food in this manner will help tre- 
mendousiy to pull the world back to 
a normal way of life. Food will also 
provide a powerful lever to use for 
bargaining at the conference table 
when the terms of peace are decided. 

This, then, is the great paradox of 
American agriculture. At present we 
have enormous stocks of food, and 
America does not yet face the likeli- 
hood of the meatless, wheatless days 
of 1917-1918. In the course of a long, 
bitter war, however, the situation 
could alter radically, and conservation 
must still be the keynote of America’s 
food program. 
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Volume Xl, Numbers 1 to 48; September 8, 1941, Through August 17, 1941 


A 
Abetz, Otto. Dec. 15—5 
Accidents. Sept. 29—4; Oct. 27—4; Feb. 
9—4; Aug. 10—4 
Afghanistan. Nov.: 3—5 
Africa. Oct. 13—1; Nov. 3—5; Dec. 1—1; 


Dec. 8—5; May 18—1; June 8—5; June 
15—8; July 6—1; July 6—8; July 27—5; 


Aug. 3—5 
Agriculture. 
European. June 1—5 
Farm Plans. Dec. 15—1 


Farm Prices. July 20—4 
Food Needs. Aug. 17—1 
Food Requirements Committee. 
Food Wardens. May 25—4 
Jeeps for Tractors. June 8—4 
Labor. Aug. 17—1 
Rural Population. Dec. 
World Pantry. Oct. 6—4 
Alaska. Oct. 27—4; Mar. 2—2; 
June 22—5; Aug. 10—4 
Aleutian Islands. July 6—8; Aug. 10—4 
Aliens. Jan. 12—4; Feb. 23—4; Mar. 2—8 
Aluminum. Oct. 20—4 
American Citizenship. May 18—1 
American Federation of Labor. (See Labor) 
American Legion. Sept. 29—4 
American Red Cross. Sept. 8—4; Nov. 3—4; 
May 18—4 
Anti-Semitism. Apr. 13—2 
Archangel. Oct. 27—5 
Arctic. July 20—3 
Argentina. Sept. Oct. 13—5; Oct. 
27—5; Nov. 3—1; Dec. 1—5; Apr. 27—5; 
June 22—5; July 6—5 
Army. (See War Program, U. S.) 
Arnold, Henry H. Mar. 23;—+ 
Aruba. Mar. 2—3 
Atlantic Charter. Mar. 30—3 
Auchinleck, General Claude 
Australia. Feb. 2—1; Mar. 
1; Mar. 30—4; May 18—3 
Automobile. (See also War Program, U. S.) 
Future. Nov. 17—4 
Gasoline Shortage. Sent. 8—4; 
Unemployment. Oct. 20—4 
Aviation. (See War Pregram, U. S.) 


B 
Balkans. Sept. 29—5; Apr. 6—5 
Barkley, Alben. Nov. 17—38 
Baruch, Bernard M. J ne 29—5 
Bataan. Apr. 20—1 
Batt, William L. Feb. 15—4 
Beaverbrook, Lord. Sept. 29—5 
Belgian Congo. July 27—5 
Biddle, Francis. Oct. 6—S8 
Bill of Rights. Dec. 8—1 
Black, Hugo. Oct. 20—8 
Blandford, John B. Mar. 9—4 


June 15—4 


1—4 


May 25—1; 





22—5; 


July 13—5 
Mar. 30— 


23—7; 


Nov. 3—4 


Bonds, War. Apr. 27—4 

Brazil. Dec. 1—5; Dec. 15—5; Mar. 23—5; 
Aug. 17—5 

Bridges, H. Styles. Nov. 17—8 

Budget. (See Finance, Government) 


Bulgaria. Sept. 29—5; Apr. [0—3 

Burma. May 11—5 

Burma Road. Sept. 22—5 

Business. (See also War Program, U. S.) 
Civilian Products. Sept. 22—4; Oct. 20—4 


Consumer Pledge. Nov. 24—4 
Cooperatives. July 27—2 

Patents. Apr. 6—4; Apr. 13—1; May 4—4 
Price Control. Sept. 8—1; Sept. 29—4; 


Nov. 24—4; Dec. 1—1; Dec. 8—4; Jan. 
19—4; Feb. 9—1; May 4—4; May 11— 
1; July 27—1 
Railroads. Sept. 15—4 
Trusts. Apr. 13—1 
Byrnes, James F. Oct. 20—8 


Cc 


Oct. 6—8 
June 1—5 


Cabinet, President’s. 
Camacho, Avila. 
Camphor. July 6—4 
Canada. Nov. 10—1; Feb. 2—5 
Carver, Dr. George W. June 29—8 
Casey, Richard G. Mar. 30—5 
Censorship. Jan. 26—4; May 
20—1 
Chennault, Claire L. July 6—8 
Chiang Kai-shek. Jan. 19—5 
Chicago Sun. Dec. 15—4 
Chile. Feb. 9—5; Apr. 13—5; Apr. 27—5 
China. (See also Far East; World War II) 
American Aid. May 4—4 
Anniversary. Oct. 20—3 


25—4; July 


Food for. Nov. 24—5 

Help for. June 1—4: June 8—1 

Japanese War. Mar. 9 —1 

Marines in. Nov. 17-—3 

Supply Lines. May 13—3 

War Effort. July 6—3; July 13—5 
Churchill, Winston. Jan. 5—1; Jan. 5—4 
Citizenship, American. May 18—1 
Civilian Conservation Ccrps. Nov. 10—4; 


: Mar. 23—4; July 13—3 
Civilian Defense. (See War Program, U. S.) 
sci agen Commission. Jan. 12—8; Jan. 
Closed Shop. (See Labor) 
Coast Guard. Nov. 10—4; June 8—3 
Colombia. May 18—5 
Commandos. Apr. 27—5 
Community Chests. Nov. 24—4 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Labor) (See 





Congress, United States. 


Appropriations. Dec. 1—4; June 15—4 

Budget. Jan. 19—4 

Criticism of. June 29—1; July 13—8 

Debt Limit. Apr. 6—+4 

Developments in. Sept. 8S—4; Jan. 5—4; 
June 1—4 

Farm Prices. July 20—4 

Lend-Lease. Sept. 29—4 


Movie Inquiry. Sept. 22—4 

Neutrality Act. Oct. 6—4; Oct. 20—4; 
Oct. 27—1; Nov. 17—4; Nov. 24—4 

New Session. Jan. 5—4 


Patent Controls. Apr. 20—4 
Pensions for Congressmen. Feb. 23—4 
Price Control. Sept. 8—1; Sept. 29—4; 


Nov. 24—4; Dec. 1—1; Dec. 8—4; Jan. 
19—4 
Social Security. Oct. 13—4 


Strikes. Dec. 8—4; Dec. 15—4 
Taxes. Sept. 15—4; Sept. 29—1; Oct. 6—4; 
Nov. 17—4; July 6—1 
Wages-Profits Issue. Apr. 6—1 
War Message. Dec. 15—1 & 8 
Connally, Tom. Nov. 17—8 
Cooperatives. July 27—2 
Coral Sea Battle. May 18—5 


Counterfeiters, Suppression of. Apr. 20—2 


Coy, Wayne. Nov. 3—8; May 25—4 

Cripps, Stafford. Feb. 23—2; Mar. 23—5; 
Apr. 20—5 

Cunningham, Sir Alan. Dec. 1—5 


Curacao. Mar. 2—3 
Curtin, John. Feb. 2—5 


Czechoslovakia. Oct. 6—5; June 22—5 


D 


Daladier, Edouard. Mar. 9—5 
Davis, Elmer. June 22—4 

Davis, William H. Nov. 24—2 

De Gaulle, General Charles. July 20—8 
Democratic Government. Dec. 8—1 
Denmark. Aug. 10—8 

De Valera, Eamon. Feb. 9—5 
Disney, Walt. Aug. 10—3 

Don River. July 20—5 

Douglas, William. Oct. 20—8 
Dutch Guiana. Dec. 8—5 


E 


Early, Stephen. Jan. 26—4 
Eastman, Joseph B. Feb. 9—4 
Education. (See also Youth) 
Aviation Education. Mar. 30—4; June 1—3 
Consumer Program. Mar. 9—8; Apr. 20—4 
Disney, Walt. Aug. 10—3 
Food for Victory Program. Feb. 16—8 
High Schools in Summer. May 11—4 
History, Study of. Oct. 6—2; Jan. 12—4; 
June 29—4 
League of Nations Contest. Mar. 2—2 
School Community Center. May 11—2 
War Discussion Program. Mar. 2—1; Mar. 
9—1; Mar. 16—1; Mar. 23—1; Mar. 
30—1 
Week. Nov. 10—1 





Egypt. July 6—1; July 6—8; Aug. 3—5 
Eire. (See also World War II) 

Factories in. Mar, 23—5 

Neutrality. May 4—5 

Protests American Troops. Feb. 9—1 


Eisenhower, Dwight D. July 6—4; July 27 
—8 

Elections. (See Political Scene) 

Electric Power. Oct. 6—4; Feb. 9—4 

Ethiopia. Feb. 16—5 

Europe. (See also World War II) 
Agriculture. June 1—5 
Famine in. Feb. 16—5 
German Occupation. Oct. 
Radio War. Nov. 10—5 
Underground Newsnzpers. 
Winter in. Nov. 17—5 


6—1; Aug. 10—1 


Aug. 17—} 


F 


Famine in Europe. Feb. 16—5 
Far East. (See also World War II) 
Burma Road. Sept. 22—5 
Developments in. Oct. 13-5 
Korea. June 29—3 
Monsoons. June 15—5 
Singapore. Oct. 13—5 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Apr. 27—4 
Finance, Government. 
Budget. Jan. 19—4 
Taxes. Sept. 1'\—4; Sept. 29—1; Oct. 6—4; 
Nov. 17—4; June 8—4; June 29—4; 
July 6—1; Ju'y 27—4 
War Costs. May 18—4 
Finland. Oct. 6—5; June 15—5 
Fish, Hamilton. Mar. 2—6 
Foreign Policy, United States. 
Controversy over. Sept. 22—1 
Finland. June 15—5 
Japan. Sept. 8—1; Oct. 27—1; Nov. 24— 
5; Dec. 8—1; Dec. 15—8 
Lend-Lease Pacts. June 8—4 
Martinique. May 25—5 
Neutrality Act. Oct. 6—4; Oct. 20—4; Oct. 
27—1; Nov. 17—4; Nov. 24—4 
Peace Plans. Nov. 24—1; Dec. 1—4; Jan. 
5—1; May 25—1; June 8—4; June 15 
—2; July 13—2; Aug. 3—1; Aug. 10—5 
Russia and Britain. June 22—1 
Saudi Arabia. May 18—5 


Dec. 15—2; 





Since World War I. Mar. 9—1 
War Declarations. June 8—5 
Foreign Trade, United States. 
Argentina. Oct. 27—5 
Blacklist. Nov. 17—5 
Mexico. Dec. 1—5 
War, Trade. Sept. 8—1 
France. (See also Europe) 
Bastille Day. July 20—5 
Conditions in. Sept. 8—5; June 22—5 


Fleet. May 4—5 

Free French. July 20—1; July 20—5 

Gasoline. July 6—5 

Germany. Nov. 3—5; Dec. 1—5; Mar. 

30—5 

Government. Jan. 5—5 

Laval, Pierre. Apr. 27—1; June 29—5 

Martinique. May 25—5 

Normandie. Jan. 12—4 

Riom Trials. Mar, 2—3 

Underground Movement. Aug.. 3—5 
Frankfurter, Felix. Oct. 20—8 


Free French. July 20—1; July 20—5 


G 
Galapagos Islands. Dec. 8—5 
Gandhi, Mohandas. July 13—8 


George II, King. June 22—8 


George, Walter. Nov. 17—8 

Germany. (See also Europe) 
Allies of. Feb. 2—5 
Commerce Raiders. Mar. 2—1 
Conditions in. Jan. 19—5; May 25—5 


Europe, Occupation of. Oct. 6—1 
Finances. Oct. 6—5 


Fleet. Feb. 23—5; May 11—5 


France. Nov. 3—5; Dec. 1—5 
Gasoline. July 6—5 
Generals. Mar. 30—5 


Hanseatic League. Sept. 29—5 
Heydrich, Reinhard. June 8—5 
Labor Shortage. Apr. 27—5; June 22—1 
New Reich. Aug. 10—5 
Russian War. Sept. 8—5; Sept. 15—1; 
Sept. 15—5; Sept. 22—5; Sept. 29—5; 
Oct. 6—5; Oct. 13—5; Oct. 21—1; Oct. 
27—5; Nov. 3—5; Nov. 10—5; Nov. 24 
—5; Dec. 8—5; Jan. 5—5; Feb. 16—1; 
Mar. 23—5; May 25—5; June 1—1; June 
8—5; June 15—5; July 13—5; July 27 
—5; Aug. 3—1; Aug. 10—5; Aug. 17—5 
Tactics of. July 27—8 
Vichy-France. Nov. 3—5; Dec. 1—5; 
30—5; Apr. 27—1 
Yugoslavia. Sept. 15—5 
Ghormley, Robert L. May 18—4 
Goebbels, Paul Joseph. Mar. 23—5 
Gore, Albert. Dec. 1—4 
Government Agencies. June 1—8 
Great Britain. (See also Europe) 
American Aid. Sept. 29—4 
American History. Jan. 12—4 
Black Markets. Mar. 16—5 
Cabinet. Jan. 26—5; Mar. 2—3 
Churchill Speaks. May 18—5 
Education. June 29—5 
Fighting Ability. July 27—3 
Foes of. Dec. 15—5 
House of Lords. Apr. 6—5 
Peace Plans. Mar. 9—4; Mar. 30—1 
Public Opinion. Feb. 23—5; June 29—5 
Royal Air Force. May 11—5 
Singapore. Oct. 13—5 
United States and Russia. 
War Effort. Mar. 30—2 
War Strategy. Oct. 20—5 
Great Lakes. July 20—2 
Green, William. Nov. 24—2 
Grew, Joseph C. Oct. 27—4 


Mar. 


June 22—1 


Guatemala. Mar. 30—5 
H 
Hawaii. Apr. 20—4 
Health. Sept. 15—4; Oct. “O—1; Dec. 8—4; 


Feb. 9—+; May 11-—’; May 25—2; July 
13—1; July 13—4; July 20—4 
Helfrich, C. E. L. Feb. 23—2 
Henderson, Leon. Sept. 8—4; 
July 13—8 
Heydrich, Reinhard. June 8—5 
Hillman, Sidney. Nov. 3—8 
Hinckley, Robert H. June 29—8 
Hirohito, Emperor. Sept. 22—5 
Hopkins, Harry. Nov. 3—8; July 27—4 
Housing. Oct. 20—4; Feb. 16—4 
Hull, Cordell. Oct. 6—8; Aug. 3—~1 
Hungary. June 29—} 


Nov. 3—8; 


Iceland. Sept. 8—5 
Ickes, Harold. Oct. 6—8 
Tgorots. Mar. 9—S 
India. Sept. 22—5; Dec. 15—5; Jan. 12—5; 
Jan. 26—1; Feb. 23—5; Mar. 2—3; Mar. 
23—5; Mar. 30—1; Apr. 6—5; Apr. 13 
—1; Apr. 20—5; June 8—8; July 20—35; 
Aug. 17—1 
Inflation. (See Business—Price Control) 
Tran. Sept. 8—5S; Sept. 27—5; Oct. 27—3 
‘reland. (See Eire) 
Italy. (See also Europe) 
Conditions in. Oct 
May 25—5 
War Test. Dec. 1—1 


20—5; May f1I—5; 


J 


Jackson, Robert H. Oct. 20—8 
Japan. 


(See also Far East) 
Air Raid on. Apr. 27—5; May 4—1 
Americans from. Aug. 3—5 
Army Diet. July 20—5 
Chinese War. Mar. 9—1 
Diplomats. June 22—8 
Indian War. Feb. 23—5; Mar. 30—1 
Industrial Centers. May 4—1 
Parliament. Nov. 10—5 
Russian Relations. Apr. 13—5; Apr. 20—1 
Shipping. Apr. 20—5 _ 
United States. Sept. 8—1; Oct. 
Nov. 24—5; Dec. 8—1; Dec. 15— 
War Moves. July 27—5 
Java. Mar. 23—2 
Johnson, Louis. Apr. 13—4 
Jones, Jesse. Oct. 6—8; Apr. 20—4 
K _ 
Kahn, Albert. June 22—8 
Kaiser, Henry J. June 8—8 
King, Ernest J. Jan. 5—4 
King, William Mackenzie. 
Knox, Frank. Oct. 6—8 
Knudsen, William. Nov. 3—8 
Konoye, Fumimaro. Sept. 15—5 
Korea. June 29—3 
Kurusu, Saburo. Nov. 24—5 


L ro 


27—1; 
8 


Nov. 10—5 


Labor. 
Agriculture. Aug. 17—1 
American Federation of Labor. 
Auto Industry. Oct. 20—4 
Closed Shop. Mar. 2—2 
Hours of. Mar. 30—4; 
3-—4 

Labor-Management Committees. Aug. 17—4 


Oct. 27—4 


Apr. 6—1; Aug. 


Migration of. Oct. 13—1 

Parley. Aug. 10—4 

Railroads. Sept. 15—4 

Strikes. Nov. 3—4; Nov. 10—4; Nov. 17 
—1; Dec. 1—4; Dec. 8—4; Dec. 15—4 

Terminology. Nov. 17—2 

Unemployment. June 22—4 

United Front. Jan. 26—4; Feb. 2—4; Apr. 
20—4 


Wages-Profits Issue. Apr. 6—1 
Land, Emory S. Feb. 23—2 
Landis, James M. Feb. 23—2 
Latin America. 


Argentina. Apr. 27—5 

Blacklist. Nov. 17—5 

Caribbean Friendliness. Apr. 20—5 
Chile. Feb. 9—5; Apr. 27—5 
German Map of. Nov. 10—5 
Guatemala. Mar. 30—5 

Health. July 6—5 

Hemispheric Solidarity. Feb. 2—5 


Pan American Highway. 
3—5 
Radio Network. May 18—4 
Rio Conference. Jan. 5—5; Jan. 12—1 
Series on. Sept. 8—3; Sept. 15—3; Sept. 
22—3; Sept. 29—3; Oct. 6—3; Oct. 13— 
3; Oct. 20—3; Oct. 27—3; Nov. 10—3; 
Nov. 17—3; Nov. 24—3; Dec. 1—3; Dec. 
8—3; Dec. 15—3; Jan. 5—3; Jan. 12—3; 
Jan. 19—3; Jan. 26—3; Feb. 2—3; Feb. 
9—3; Feb. 16—3; Feb. 23—3; Apr. 6—3; 
Apr. 13—3; Apr. 20—3; May 4—2; May 
11—3 
U. S. Pacts with. May 4—5 
Uruguay. Mar. 2—3 
War. Dec. 15—5 
Yellow Fever. Sept. 29—5 
Laval, Pierre. Apr. 27—1; June 29—5 
League of Nations Contest. Mar. 2—2 
Leahy, William D. July 27—4; Aug. 3—8 
Lewis, John L. Nov. 24—2 
Lidice. June 22—5 
Litvinov, Maxim. Nov. 17—5 
Lodge, Henry C. Nov. 17—8 


Jan. 26—5; Aug. 


Lopez, Alfonso. May 18—5 
M 
MacArthur, General Douglas. Dec. 15—4 
Madagascar. Feb. 23—5 
Marines, U. S. June 15—3 
Maritime Day. May 25—4 
Martinique. May 25—5 
McAfee, Dr. Mildred. Aug. 10—4 


McNary, Charles. Nov. 17—8 

McNaughton, A. G. L. Aug. 10—5 

McNutt, Paul V. Mar. 2—6 

Medical Progress. May 11—2 

Mexico. Nov. 3—5; Dec. 1—5; June 1—5 

Middle East. July 6—1; July 13—1 

Morgenthau, Henry, Jr. Sept. 29—4; Oct. 
6—8 

Moscow. Oct. 20—5 

Moslem World. July 13—1 

Mount Rushmore. Dec. 1—4 

Movies. Oct. 6—1; Mar. 2—6 

Murphy, Frank. Oct. 20—8 

Murray, Philip. Nov. 24—2 


N 


National Defense. (See War Program, U. S.) 
National Youth Administration. Nov. 10—4; 
Mar. 23—4 


Navy. (See War Program, U. S.) 
Near East. 
Iran. Sept. 8—5; Sept. 29—5; Oct. 27—5 


Turkey. Jan. 19—1 


